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religious faith all play a part in producing social and personal dis-
orientation and disorganization. Delinquency and crime are really, in part,
but phases of the reorganization of cultural norms and the reshaping of
personality organization which accompanies this larger process.
Various studies have shown that on the whole the foreign-born do not produce
as many criminals per population unit as do the groups of mixed parentage (foreign-
born and native white) or as to those of native white parentage. Yet the frequency
of legal charges for behavior which we labeled criminal gives some indication of
the differentials in adaptation of the various national groups to our own culture. Thus
Sellin (1938, p. 76) has made a rank-order listing of the frequency of felony charges
against various nationality groups in comparison with the native whites for various
samples, chiefly urban in character, for the years 1929 and 1930. For New York state
he shows that the rank order of rates per 100,000 of the same population class eighteen
years of age or over put those born in Greece at the top (rate of 779), with native
white next (347), followed by natives of Italy (344), Austria (196), Russia (189), and
so on, down to natives of Czechoslovakia with a low rate of 38. Like data for other
localities show that the Polish and Lithuanian groups have comparatively high rates.
These facts and others show that, while most foreign-born groups do not come into
contact with the law as often as the native-born, some nationality groups have much
higher rates than others. Such data thus provide indirect evidence of a differential
in the adaptability of these immigrant minorities to our Ajnerican culture.
A study by Stofflet (1935) dealing with the nationality and cultural differences in
the backgrounds of New Jersey prisoners for the period 1928-1934 is interesting in
this connection. He showed that the '.'character of criminality,'* as measured by the
type of offense, tended to change with each succeeding generation beginning with the
immigrant. The most noteworthy shift is from crimes of violence to those of a preda-
tory sort. There is no evidence that a particular type of crime remains attached to
a particular nationality or subracial group through succeeding generations, despite
Hooton's (i939a) contention to the contrary.1 Thus we Americanize our immigrants
not only in habits of success, occupation, politics, and the like, but in our criminal
patterns as well. (For a discussion of other aspects of this problem see Sutherland,
1939, and Sellin's excellent review, 1938.)
A classification of the criminal personality in terms of the particular
offenses considered criminal by the dominant political or other elite of a
community or nation will scarcely yield us the framewbrk for a satisfac-
tory understanding of the criminal's idjeas, attitudes, and habits as they
contrast with those of the noncriminal. As Sellin (1938) suggests, it
might be more objective to consider the criminal and his offense in terms
of the resistance potential set up against him by the culture norm* But
this is an ideal easier to state than to develop in practice, since our norms
themselves are not fixed in time or in one community* as contrasted with
another. In our society today the protection of life and property ranks
1 The Hooton investigation aroused considerable popular interest and a great deal of severe
professional criticism. (See below.)